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The Talent of Infirmities. 

The fact that Jesus needed not that any 
should testify to Him of man, ‘‘ for He knew 
what was in man,’’ remains no less the case 
pow. ‘‘ He knows our frame, and remembers 
that we are dust,” and knows how to make al- 
lowance for our disabilities and what to re- 
quire of our abilities. And as the only be- 
gotten Son dwelling in the bosom of the Father, 
He knew and knows what is in Him also, so as 
todeclare Him and be the Word of God,—his 
exponent, his expression to man, his inter- 
preter, his representative and image. Know- 
ing by being partaker of both what is in both, 
He is made the one competent Mediator be- 
tween God and man,—the word of God able 
to speak to our condition, to judge of it, and 
to represent it before the seat of mercy: to 
be the conductor of our prayers made in Him 
to the Father, and of the Father’s prayers 
and behests to us in our condition which He so 
thoroughly knows. ‘‘For there is not a word 
in our tongue, but thou, O Lord, knowest it 
altogether,’’—also our thoughts afar off. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for us. We 
cannot know each other intimately enough to 
judge one another, and are commanded not to 
judge lest we be judged. We cannot know 
our own selves any better than the apostle did 
himself, when he had to say, ‘‘I judge not 
mine own self. He that judgeth me is the 
Lord.’’ 

There is a vast amount of knowledge of 
ourselves, even of our own bodies, to say noth- 
ing of our minds and souls, that we cannot be 
trusted with. Disorders attack us and mend 
again without our knowing how. Varied in- 
dustries are carried on in a thousand parts of 
our bodies that we are not aware of; yet our 
life stops if they stop. The superintendence of 
them is lodged elsewhere that in our own wills. 
And yet with what intelligence they are kept 
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moving so precisely on and on for years, adapt- 
ing their behavior to whatever harms or helps. 
A vast amount of our bodily energy is spent 
daily without consulting us or letting us know. 
We could not wisely be trusted with the know]- 
edge. Only He who knows what is in man, and 
the end of each function from the beginning, 
knows what portions of ourselves to reveal to 
us, or when the fulness of time has come for 
such knowledge in any. 

He knows our internal obstructions as well 
as our inward facilities. What we are dili- 
gent to do in spite of our hidden difficulties 
of brain or body, may receive our Maker’s 
commendation more highly than what others 
do most easily with faculties finely fitted for 
the work. One who is hampered in life by a 
defect in the brain, reason or memory, may 
be as faithful with his obstruction as a genius 
is with his talent; and so receive a genius’s 
reward. And even more, for we may well be- 
lieve that a struggling soul is strengthened 
in the line of greatest resistance more than 
in the line of greatest facility or indulgence. 
So ‘‘there are first which shall be last and last 
which shall be first.’”” Not man’s estimate of 
success, is his Creator’s estimate. The em- 
barrassed, the obstructed, the clogged organi- 
tion that seems almost a dead-weight to itself, 
may be that in which there has been the most 
loyalty to its share of light, and that to which 
the highest verdict of success will be awarded 
when the great ‘‘wéll-done’”’ is spoken. The 
Judge of living and of dead knows our frame 
when we do not. He knows what is in man, 
and in any individual, —every intricacy of one’s 
mental, moral, and spiritual machinery. Every 
man shall be rewarded according to his faith- 
fulness, not according to his talents. So 
every one can make faithfulness his most valu- 
able talent. 

We have not a single peculiarity of our 
constitution for which the Judge of all the 
earth does not make allowance, and of which 
He would not make a stimulant. And whether 
it hag been introduced as a thorn in the flesh 
for one’s growth in overmastering it, or made 
ours by the misdoing of others, God is faith- 
ful to overrule it for blessing, as we are faith- 
ful in pressing forward, though it must be in 
the line of greatest resistance,—often the 
most developing line in man’s probation. If 
He had wanted us to pass on as moral weak- 
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lings, He would have supplied us with talents 


that would make every work easy to us. Men 
of strong, all-round talent for every service 
would generally be cases of arrested develop- 
ment. But natural infirmities are arrange- 
ments for enforced development. 

We are accustomed to the thought that we 
are to be held accountable for our advantages. 
But though it is an alarming, it is also a 
stimulating thought that we shall be held ac- 
countable for our hindrances, difficulties, moun- 
tains of opposition to climb, if we would get 
a climber’s strength and inspiration of the 
mountain air. Who knows of this or that hill 
Difficulty which the Master is beckoning him 
to trudge up with imperfect powers, that it 
will not be found his mount of Transfiguration? 

‘* And He said unto me, ‘My gr ce is sufficient 
for thee: for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness.’ Most gladly, therefore, will I 
rather glory in my weaknesses, that the power 
of Christ may restuponme. Therefore I take 
pleasure in weaknesses, in injuries, in necessi- 
ties, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ’s 
sake; for when I am weak, then am | strong.” 
—2 Cor. xii. 9-10. 


Easier to be a Christian Out of Christendom 
Than in it. 


It was a very significant statement, made 
by a Japanese student who won high honors 
at Bryn Mawr College: 

“Natives who become Christians and want 
an education are very much more useful if 
educated in their own land, in their own lan- 
guage, and among their own people.”’ 

“Mrs. Scudder,’’ says the Missionary Re- 
view, ‘‘indorsed this remark by an illustration 
of the Japanese girl who won such high honors 
at Bryn Mawr College. During an interview 
with this young lady, she said: ‘Oh, please 
don’t let any more girls do this! It is a yrand 
thing to come to America and be educated, 
but for us to be useful in our own country it 
is better that we do not have quite so much 
education, if we must come to America for it. 
How can we ever be satisfied to live our lives 
in Japan after having been in America?’ and 
with tears in her eyes she concluded: ‘Oh, it 
is so much harder to bea Christian in America 
than in our own seminary in Japan!’ How 
sad it is that such a declaration should be made 
by one who knows what it is to be a Christian 
in heathen Japan and in this Christian land.”’’ 
—The Lutheran Observer. 

Is it true that the education of such people 
in our schools of learning in this country un- 
fits them for best service when they return to 
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their own country? Are they exalted over- 
much? Is pride permitted to destroy piety, 
and society to unfit Japanese girls for spiritual 
things when at home ?—Methodist. 

Rather is not the atmosphere and standard 
of living in a nominal Christianity which is 
not Christian, a stumbling-block to single 
hearted foreigners who embrace the gospel in 
all good faith on its own terms of discipleship? 


A Valuable Practice. 


I cannot too urgently recommend to people, 
especially the youth, the daily practice of so 
reading and studying portions of the Bible as 
substantially to commit them to memory. It 
is a most valuable discipline of the mind, to 
say nothing of the spiritual benefit which may 
be derived from the practice. 

H. §. Burrage, in an article in The Watch- 
man, says: ‘‘John Ruskin tells us, in one of 
his latest writings, that his mother, as a part 
of his home education, required him to commit 
to memory and repeat to her passages from 
the Bible. He gives us the list of these se- 
lections, which included the 15th and 20th 
chapters of Exodus, eight of the Psalms 
(among them the 90th, the 119th and the 
139th) and the 5th, 6th and 7th chapters of 
Matthew; that is, the whole of the sermon on 
the Mount. But there is reason to fear that 
such religicus instruction is now made as little 
of in the home as in the public school. Yet 
Huxley, agnostic as he was, when an effort in 
his time was made to take the Bible from the 
public schools, entered his protest, maintain- 
ing that the Bible for generations in England 
had shown itself the most potent literature for 
moral culture which the human race possesses. 
May we not lift up our voices also in main- 
taining the same great truth!’’ 

It is a significant fact that a good many 
men, including statesmen, lecturers, lawyers 
and literary people, who were not professing 
Christians, made a practice of committing to 
memory considerable portions of-the Bible, 
confessing that they received much mental 
stimulus and increased intellectual power. 
Such, however, was not God’s great design in 
giving the world the Bible; and yet, even for 
the purpose of mental culture, and as an aid 
in acquiring a strong and beautiful literary 
style, I commend the daily study of the book 
to all classes of people. I have eagerly studied 
it from my youth to this day, and the value 
of it to me is beyond all computation. Many 
of the passages which I learned in my boyhood 
will often come to mind without effort; and 
much of what I did not then understand has 
been revealed to me in later years, as I pray- 
erfully looked into those verses or phrases 
again. A good understanding of the Bible is 
quite sure to keep one from being fooled by 
errorists.—C. H. Wetherbe, in Christian In- 
structor. 








































































Decay of the sense of sin against God is 
one of the most serious portents of these 
days. ——Gladstone. 

Stronger than steel 

Is the sword of the spirit; 

Swifter than arrows 

The light of the truth is, 

Greater than anger 

Is love, and subdueth! 
—LONGFELLOW. 











of the great ‘‘ iron king’’ and the Principal 
of the Institute for Colored Youth, a subscrip- 
tion of $10,000 for a library building at 
Cheyney has been secured. 
cases, the subscription is provisional upon the 
raising of an equal sum to be added to the 
endowment of the Institute. 
scription to an institution carries with it no 


institution, as the subscription is made only 
after a thorough and business-like investiga- 


and friends of the Institute are therefore 
anxious to meet the conditions of the gift 
speedily, and so show that the confidence in 
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A Carnegie Library for the Institute for 
Colored Youth. 
Through the kind offices of a mutual friend 


As usual in such 


A Carnegie sub- 


ordinary endorsement of the work of that 


tion conducted by experts. The Managers 


the management of the Society of Friends im- 
plied in the endorsement of the work has not 
been misplaced. 

At first thought, a Carnegie library may 
seem very unnecessary to a Normal School 
like that at Cheyney. The students are there 
for definite teacher-training, and can have 
only a limited time to devote to general read- 
ing. This is strictly true, but fortunately 
the gift in this case is for a special form of 
library which is absolutely essential to the 
work of teacher-training. Three kinds of 
books are required by the student-teachers: Ist, 
The ordinary text books for the subjects in- 
cluded in the curriculum; 2d, Books on edu- 
cation and pedagogy, especially those books 
that have a bearing on the best forms of 
education for the Negro; 3d, The text books 
prescribed for use in the schools of the vari- 
ous States where colored teachers will likely 
teach. A library made up in this way is in 
reality the necessary laboratory for the aca- 
demic side of Normal training, and the annual 
outlay to be provided by the additional endow- 
ment of $10,000 is even now required as an 
item of necessary expenses. When therefore 
the library becomes a fact, the Institute will 
have an additional building with some lecture- 
room accommodation and an increased income 
for expenses essential for properly conducting 
the school. 

The second year of the effort to develop a 
Colored Normal School has brought thirty-two 
resident students to Cheyney, and there are 
over seventy pupils in a West Chester school 
where one of ovr staff teaches regularly. 
Over sixty teachers from the Southern and 
Middle Atlantic States were at the Summer 
School at Cheyney in the Seventh Month. 
These teachers have carried the good instruc- 
tion there received to more than 3000 pupils, 
largely in the South, so that already the circle 
of influence from Cheyney has widened won- 
derfully. 

Evidence accumulates that the right kind 
of teacher is the pressing need of the hour in 
the solution of the Negro question. It is no 
time for Friends to relax in interest or effort 
on behalf of the colored race. Had adequate 
educational privileges been provided at eman- 
cipation, the Negro problem at this time 
would surely have been less threatening than 
it is. No other rational solution for it is 
proposed than that of education. Education 
is the special field for Friends, and they do not 
pour out their energy or their money for it in 
vain. J. HENRY BARTLETT. 





several weeks. 
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FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
I take my pilgrim staff anew, 
Life’s path, untrodden, to pursue, 
Thy guiding eye, my Lord, I view; 
My times are in thy hand. 


Throughout the year, my heavenly Friend 
On thy blest guidance I depend; 
From its commencement to its end 

My times are in thy hand. 


Should comfort, health, and peace be mine, 
Should hours of gladness on me shine, 
Then let me trace thy love divine: 

My times are in thy hand. 


But shouldst thou visit me again 

With languor, sorrow, sickness, pain, 

Still let this thought my hope sustain, 
My times are in thy hand. 


Thy smile alone makes moments bright, 

That smile turns darkness into light; 

This thought will soothe grief's saddest night, 
My times are in thy hand. 


Should those this year be called away 
Who lent to life its brightest ray, 
Teach me in that dark hour to say, 
My times are in thy hand. 
—CHARLOTTE ELLIOTT, 


—_—_— 


. ‘A. Supposition. 


The Watchman is credited with the sug. 


gestion: ‘‘Suppose that eleven members of any 
church should work together with the same 
enthusiasm, energy, unanimity and mutual 
support that a foot ball team displays ina 
game.”’ 
thing. Did you ever see them doit? They 


Well, they frequently do just that 


get up a revival, and work night and day for 
Perhaps every night they go 
a long way and stay out late, working with all 
their might, with the purpose of adaing mem- 
bers to their church. Sometimes there ave 
more than eleven of them; sometimes not 80 
many; but they work and tug and sweat over 
it. And then they do just as the football 
team does, go out of practice, perhaps for 
nine months or nine years. Let it be re 
membered that the football team does not keep 
up the game all the time, and three or four 
years cover the football age. Then the young- 
sters fall back into the ways of common life 
and become as limp and lazy as are the non- 
footballists. Remember that the football youth 
does his best for only an hour at most, usually 
for much less time, and he practices only a few 
months in a year, and only a few years ina 
lifetime. How much he is like a large number 
of church members who work desperately in 
a ‘‘revival,” and do nothing, or worse, the 
rest of their lives! Oh, yes, the football boy 
and his father are of much the same stuff, 
and the footballist often becomes a church 
member, if he is not onealready. He is much 
the same in either place.—‘‘L.,’’ in Herald 
and Presbyter. 


— —~oe 


THERE are two classes of people to whom 
God appears to be silent—first, those who re 
gard Him as working only through inviolable 
natural laws and having no personal relation 
with us; and secondly, those who hold that He 
has spoken once for all through the writers of 
the Bible. The Society of Friends, on the 


other hand, puts in the forefront of its belief 
that God speaks unceasingly, here and now, to 


the soul of man.— Edward Grubb. 
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LIFB. 
Life is the loan of a day, 
A day at a time, from thy God. 
If, oft sad and weary, thy way,— 
Such a path thy Redeemer has trod. 


Take the loan, as a heavenly gift;— 
A gift, and a “trust” in thy care; 
Thy God every burden will lift 
And every anxiety share. 


Take the loan, as a “ talent,” from Him 
And, as grace for its using is given, 
Let it never grow rusty nor dim, 
But be found, with its “ ten-fold,” in heaven. 


—A. B. TRoTH. 
First Month lst, 1906. 


Civil Beyond Forms. 
BY MARY WARD. 


(A Paper Read Before Friends’ Educational Asso- 

ciation, Philadelphia.) 

Men and women of gentle speech, of thought- 
fol courtesy, of refined taste and manners, 
“Are they not with us?’’ And do we not hold 
jn tender memory the gracious presence and 
influence of some who, within a few years, 
have passed from among us and through the 
“synset gates.’’ Some of us can recall many 
such persons who exemplified the dignity and 
grace appropriate to their high calling, and 
adorned it with the things that are lovely and 
of good report. 

It was my privilege in childhood to have 
acquaintance with a person who, maintaining 
asteadfast adherence to our testimonies, was 
yet distinguished for propriety of behavior. 
He was a man of simple life, and of moderat« 
opportunities as to education and circum- 
stances; but his hospitality and the unfailing 
courtesy and gentleness that marked his ser- 
vice of love to his friends and to his Master, 
were as the savor of a precious ointment. 

How often in the religious meetings of our 
Society we have witnessed evidences of Chris- 
tian condescension and tender consideration, 
examples in fact, of ‘‘gospel etiquette,” and 
the apostolic rule of manners! A standar‘ 
not unworthy of admiration is presented in 
the somewhat quaint language of our book ot 
Discipline, wherein we are counseled to con- 
duct the affairs of the church ‘‘with decency, 
forbearance, and love of each other.” 

Under the polity established early in our 
history and continued to this time, any mem- 
ber, however obscure or humble, is entitled, 
as we know, not only to a courteous hearing, 
but to all the consideration which the weight 
of his sentiment or concern makes proper. 
Have we sometimes come short of this ideal? 
If so, if the fruits of the Spirit have been 
wanting on any occasion, it is not because the 
work of the Spirit would fail if given due 
place, and the ideal remains. 

These things are indeed a significant part 
of what we may call manners,” in that larger 
sense that I would commend to our attention. 
Itmay be that some observers have been wont 
to dwell too much on the things that are not, 
and too little on the things that are. If the 
bearing of the Friend lacks courtliness on the 
one hand, it is characterized by thoughtfulness 
and inoffensiveness on the other. I fancy, 
too, that when any of us have been justly 
charged with a want of courtesy apart from 

Plainness, the failure is not traceable to the 
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operation of pure Quaker principles. Iam not 
here to defend the violation of Christian good 
manners, but can we fairly call any person 
ill-mannered who, being pure of heart and 
tongue, is gifted with the grace of humility 
and a loving spirit of self-sacrifice, even if 
unschooled in external niceties and artificial 
accomplishments? 

**There is a harmony,” said that meek dis- 
ciple, John Woolman, ‘‘in the sound of that 
voice to which Divine love gives utterance, 
and some appearance of right order in the 
temper and conduct of those whose passions 
are regulated.”’ Amongst other tendering 
expressions of his, occurs ‘this comment on 
education, ‘‘To watch the spirit of children, 
to nourish them in Gospel love, and labor to 
help them against that which would mar the 
beauty of their minds, is a debt we owe them; 
and a faithful performance of our duty not 
only tends to their lasting benefit and our 
peace, but also to render their company agree- 
able to us.” 

And again, ‘‘In divine love, the heart is 
enlarged towards mankind universally, and 
prepared to sympathize with strangers, though 
in the lowest stations in life.” 

Concerning the ‘‘pure, refined language of 
such a man as John Woolman, plain tradesman 
that he was, it has been remarked as the lan- 
guage of one ‘‘who hath been brought up in 
king’s houses,’’ and that ‘‘of those who have 
attained to it we can only say; ‘These men are 
Galileans, and their speech agreeth thereto.’” 

William Penn, in writing of that new and 
great work witnessed by those who were 
fittingly called ‘‘sons of the morning,’’ de- 
clares that ‘‘a grand inquest’’ came upon 
their whole lives:’’ every thought, word, and 
deed was brought to the light, the root ex- 
amined and its tendency considered.’’ It need 
not be surprising, therefore, that this search- 
ing judgment passed upon all hollow, hypo- 
critical forms of speech and action, and con- 
demned them. 

To the early Friends such things had no 
place in Christian behavior, and hence were 
not held essential to courtesy. It was not the 
manners of these men, so much us the stand- 
ards of society, that needed correction. ‘‘If 
righteousness offend the wicked,” said John 
Gratton, ‘‘whose fault is it?” 

Yet assuredly the virtue of genuine cour- 
tesy was not held in light esteem by those 
champions of truth and freedom, as is abund- 
antly evident from the records of that period, 
and notably from William Penn’s graceful 
tribute to the civility of George Fox.* 

George Fox himself, in an epistle to Friends, 
rebukes scme in the profession for allowing 
their children to grow up in ‘‘a rude, heady 
way,’’ and writing to those Friends who were 
captives in Algiers, he exhorts them to walk 
‘civilly, gently and lovingly’’ to all people. 

Thomas Ellwood and his companions took 
pains, upon being released from Bridewell, to 
make a very practical acknowledgment of the 
kindness shown them by the master and the 
porter of the prison. Thomas Chalkley, in 
describing a stormy voyage that he experi- 
enced, remarks with simplicity that the people 
in the ship were comfortable, ‘‘we being all 


*The words “civil’’ and “civility” were in frequent use 
among them, and seem to have comprehended more at 
that time than they do now. 
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loving and obliging one to another.” It seems 
then to lave been the practice of the Friends 
to discard from their tokens of respect only 
those observances which they deemed incon- 
sistent with Christian character and duty. 
They might stand, and they did stand, with 
their hats on in the presence of sovereigns 
and high officials, but they did not overlook a 
kindness or a benefit received from any of 
these, they testified their good will to all 
mep, as occasion presented, and they plainly 
avowed the respect and submission due to 
right authority. William Penn and other 
Friends visited the Princess Elizabeth and her 
noble companions with considerable freedom, 
we may think, but they maintained a conduct 
so respectful and suitable that it was far from 
giving offence. We shall hardly suppose, 
however, that the educational privileges and 
associations that had been afforded to the 
Penns, Barclays, Peningtons, and Fells were 
without effect in shaping their carriage in 
society, and marking them in some wise from 
the yeomen and tradesmen among their breth- 
ren. Thomas Ellwood and Morgan Watkins, 
suffering imprisonment together, and joined 
in entire fellowship religiously, were probably 
not alike in tact and ease and address. 

It would be too much, also, too expect that 
the speech and manners of the Friends should 
be wholly uninfluenced by prevalent usages of 
that outspoken age. Love and good will they 
knew indeed, to be the root from which the 
best courtesy grew, but love and good will did 
not prevent plain speaking. There was much 
plain speaking to be done, too, and simply 
being agreeable was not the main business or 
concern. We can hardly wonder that some 
of the answers given by Friends to the ques- 
tions and charges of the court at sundry times, 
caused them to be put down as ‘‘troublesome 
fellows,’’ and William Penn’s repartee to the 
recorder, over which Charles Lamb was so 
pleased, justified his own maxim that wit 
‘*gives an edge to sense, and recommends it 
extremely.”’ 

Yet he said he ‘‘loved sweetness mixed with 
gravity, and cheerfulness tempered with so- 
briety.”’? ‘Then going deep, he brings up the 
conclusion of the whole matter in this form: 
‘Religion in the heart brings into this true 
civility, teaching men and women to be mild 
and courteous in their behavior, an accom- 
plishment worthy indeed of praise.”’ 

When he writes to his beloved and honored 
brethren,” he speaks of feeling the ‘‘sweet 
and lovely life of their heavenly fellowship.’’ 
The Joveliness of this fellowship is plainly 
testified of in those early records and was 
manifested in many ways. What self-sacrifice! 
What preferring of one another! Read the 
letters that passed among the people of this 
fellowship, and observe the tone of tender- 
ness and thoughtfulness .that characterized 
them. You may find the same in the cor- 
respondence of a later period. How careful 
the Friends have been to remember each 
other in this epistulary way, and especially 
when any affliction or unusual exercise affect- 
ing any of their number stirred the sympathies 
of others! 

After the death of William Penn, his wife 
received a letter from Friends in America, 
which she thus acknowledged in a letter to 
James Logan, ‘‘Pray let the Friends of the 
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meeting), and that I take most kindly the 
tender expression of their love and respect to 
me, and heartily return mine to them.’’ 

When we leave these early witnesses, and 
come down through following generations, we 
shall not be at a loss for examples to sus- 
tain our case—Fothergill, Tuke, Shackleton, 
Bevan, Pemberton, Woolman, Benezet, Jones, 
Fry, Wheeler, Grellet— were these men and 
women to be ashamed of, when judged by any 
right standard? 

Of Richard Shackleton his daughter writes 
thus: ‘“‘He had the manners of a gentleman, 
without departing from the strictness of his 
own profession; and these manners were markeu 
by a degree of simplicity which derogated noth- 
ing from the dignity of his character.’’ And 
of ber mother: ‘‘She was very strict in incul- 
cating good manners; we were early taught 
to pay deference to old age and courtesy to 
strangers.’’ Mary Shackleton also informs us 
that when her mother had occasion to reprove 
anyone for a misdemeanor, a duty which she 
performed without respect of persons, she did 
it “‘in such a spirit and in such terms as rarely, 
if ever, gave offence.”’ 

Thomas Shillitoe, of whom we should not 
expect great proficiency in the use of forms, 
demeaned himself with a politeness and re- 
spectful affability that made his way easy with 


Pressensé, Niebuhr, Bunsen and Thomas 
Arnold declare that the ruling precept of his- 
tory is, that the present must rest on the past; 
that current events spring from the old roots. 
The law of history is the law of God, a logical 
evolution in the life of humanity. 

From all existent ancient writings Pressensé 
confirms John’s universal dictum: ‘‘The true 
light, even the light which lighteth every man 
coming into the world ’’ (John i: 9). He shows 
that all nations have been led to seek more 
light about God; that man can be defined as 
a worshipping being, that they all had holy 
places, holy days, holy priests and holy sacri- 
tices, and furthermore, that it was on these 
four universally accepted institutions of the 
past, that Moses was taught to rest the Jewish 
temple worship. 

Our compiler shows that without a direct 
revelation men could not rise out of poly- 
theism. The Old Testament defines how the 
one God revealed himself. These types and 
prophecies bring the education of Israel to 
the general expectation of a Saviour—and that 
He was the Lamb that God the Father of all 
sent to take away the sin of the world. History 
shows a universal dissatisfaction with the cur- 
rent priestly and with some pagan teaching, 
even a looking toward Judea for a deliverer. 
This universal unrest shows the ploughing of 


be relaxed, cosmopolitan ideas germinated, pilitat 
Thirty years in a humble home. Thirty pissio 
years of conscious subjection to parents and of Job 
doubtless dominated by elder brothers and § gints 
sisters, children of another mother; carpen. § emphe 
tering and wandering over those high hills, jy and 8e 
sight of the western sea. What sunsets! What @ this | 
starlight nights for a thoughtful youth with garme 
a pure soul growing on him! What holy com. glf. 
munions! What untold joys and peace! Here began 
was a superficially rough, but an inspiring, them ' 
manly, nay, saintly training. Like all solid 
growth, a slow accretion. Christ, during hig you? 
three years’ ministry, drew around him many have 
of the lowly and despised—a hated gatherer one 2 
of the Roman taxes, as well as breakers of exam 
tradition and the punctilios of the law, that unto 
had been encumbered by the lawyers. He wag § Lord 
social and, in the best sense, convivial. ‘‘The he ti 
common people heard him gladly ’’ He made bles: 
himself one with them. His chosen twelve (N 
did in no way meet the standard of the ven. of tt 
erated church of Mt Sinai, nor uf the power- artis 
ful representatives of Roman rule. The Say- supp 
iour knew that the Father had eternity in § was 
which to work out his problems, and He would the | 
make haste slowly also. He went among the Ch 
basal class to lay his foundations. To change § acte 
the simile, he would begin to sow on the soil do 1 
that was not smothered by weeds of prejudice, Fath 








persons of high rank. His simple question, |theS irit. The fallow ground of the world was] of bigotry, of national pride and of the sec. thes 
addressed to Alexander of Russia at their first |} made ready for the preaching of the Gospel. | tarian narrowness of the old dispensation. (Jot 
meeting, ‘‘Am I now in the presence of the| This explains the rapid spread of Christianity | Our Divine Master himself had not the stern, 
Emperor?” seems to me to lack nothing of |‘‘Unto a dispensation of the fuiness of the | inflexible Roman ambition, nor the aristocratic 
propriety. times, to sum up all things in Christ’’ (Eph. | eclecticism of the Greek. Born of the Virgin 
In short, there is a refinement in pure re-|i: 10, Am. Rev). Mary and of the Holy Spirit, he had no de- all 1 
ligion that both makes amends in great meas-} Philosophy, the unique, artistic culture of} generate masculinity; he was pure and gentle, T 
ure fur the want of external training, and} the Greek nation and the universal light in| he as a man represented Adam before the fall, of } 





does often indeed lead to attainments beyond 
those reached by a compliance with rules. 
Yet ‘‘conformity is civil,’’ said William Penn, 
and ‘‘custom obliging,” where there is no 


their souls caused them to long for more light 
from the Creator who gave this inward spark. 
Socrates followed this light. Obedience to its 
promptings enabled him to pity and forgive 


was the ‘‘second Adam.’’ He who knew no 
sin became under sin for us, to expiate our sins 
on the cross. 

His followers, in joining him, realized no 










































conflict with principle. Let us then, not] his enemies. He was a hero and a martyr to | magical change in their moral characteristics, 0 
ignore the graces and amenities of social life, | Truth and civic law. Plato, a pupil of So-| The acceptance of Him as Master, Teacher, wit 
but rather cultivate them within the boundaries | crates, had a poetically grand conception of | was a change of life, a new birth and no more, Chi 
of Truth, in which safe enclosure there is much | God and the hereafter. The impression was | To breathe the social atmosphere of the loving one 
of dignity and beauty. Many of the conven- | so vivid that it seemed like a recollection of |Son of a loving Father was an education. bel 
tional usages, we will agree, being more or|a former existence in glory. The beautiful | Gentle women were attracted and gave added the 
less local and largely adventitious, accomplish | was for him, the splendor of the true. Asaj|charms and graces and at times, domestic ex 
but little and are subject to change; but that} lover of truth, philosopher, he worshipped | felicity. Love ripened the souls of the Apos- im) 
social conduct which has its roots in sym-| Truth—a title Christ claimed for himself. Soj|tles. The mission of Christ seems unfolded by lea 
pathy and brotherhood and the love of God | manifestly was this light fanned into a flame | the Father gradually to the Son of man, and cht 
is constant and beneficent, the guide and|in some ancient ones, that Clement of Alex-| by him to the apostles, as they could bear it. the 
motive thereto being ever present, as a law] andria, Origen and other Christian fathers of }Time was allowed for growth. Peter and ve 
written in the heart. the second and third centuries called them|James and John alone had their spiritual or Je 
— Anticipatory Christians. Paul said, ‘‘Whatj|soul senses prepared for the events of the th 

I CoMMAND thee this thing to-day. Deut. | therefore ye worship in ignorance, this I set | Transfiguration. pr 
xv. 15.—Determine to make this the best year | forth unto you.’’ Just before this, he led his disciples to con- we 
of your life, the richest, ripest, strongest, As the law commanded, the child Jesus, | sider what his new church was to be. ‘‘Who U 
happiest. But you cannot grow in grace “‘by | when eight days old was circumcised. Then|do men say that the Son of manis?. . . te 
wholesale.” Begin the year by putting the| he was redeemed by two young pigeons, the| But who say ye that I am?’’ The impetuous Te 
knife into some bad habit or besetting sin. Be-| offering permitted to the poorest. Christ is| Peter answered and said, ‘‘Thou art the al 
gin by laying firm hold on some neglected | associated with the privations and sufferings | Christ, the son of the living God,’’ Blessed art th 
duty. of the lowliest, that He may sympathize with| thou Simon, Bar-Jona; for flesh and blood or 
Consecration means letting Jesus Christ own|and lift all. Great truths must permeate|has not revealed it unto thee, but my Father gt 
the whole of you. Holiness means serving | society to its lowest class to become the world’s | who is in heaven. And I also say unto thee, Is 
Christ in little things; and remember that in|facts. All reform must reach the humblest|that thou art Peter (a stone) and upon this g 
all the year you will see only one day, and| and most abject, or it will not be permanent | rock will I build my church and the gates of di 
that will be called “to-day ” The ladder to} Jesus, the boy, in his interview with the] hades shall not prevail against it.”” The name : 
heaven is climbed, not by a leap, but round by | rabbis and doctors of the law seemed to show | Peter means a stone but the rock on which u 
round.—Theodore L. Cuyler. a precocious culture, but near Nazareth was aj Christ builds his church is not any fallible § « 
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8, but the truth Peter declared, that Christ 
ly ff jg the Son of the living God—the Rock of 
“a 
ld Hey Christianity is unfolded, as the church 
pilitant more and more fully apprehends its 
rty pission of love; the teaching of the Gospel 
nd gf John will more and more unfold to the 
nd gints who humbly absorb it. Christ Jesus 
on. emphasized his life-long example of humility 
in sodself-sacrificing love. After the last supper 
hat this pre-existent Son of God ‘‘laid aside his 
ith ents and he took a towel and girded him- 
m- gif. Then he poured water into a basin and 
ere began to wash the disciples’ feet and to wipe 
ng, # them with the towel wherewith he was girded. 
lid i ‘*Know ye what I have done unto 
his ff you? 
ny have washed your feet, ye also ought to wash 
rer one another’s feet. For I have given you an 
of example that ye also should do as | have done 
hat uto you. A servant is not greater than his 
vag Lord; neither one that is sent greater than 
he he that sent him. If ye know these things 
ade blessed are ye if ye do them.”’ 
lve (Nicholas Poussin, a great French painter 
en of the seventeenth century is the only great 
er- artist that reclines the participants at the last 
av- & supper on couches. This shows how easy it 
in was for Jesus and Mary Magdalene to reach 
uld the feet raised on the divans.) 
the Christ Jesus, the ‘‘sent,”’ reflected the char- 
nge acter of Him that sent him. ‘‘The Son can 
30il do nothing of himself but what He seeth the 
ce, Father doing; for what things soever he doeth 
ec. these the Son also doeth in like manner ’”’ 
(John v: 19). 
rn, 2 Nothing can be good in Him 
tic Which evil is io me.” 
gin “T, if 1 be lifted up from the earth will draw 
de- all men unto myself ’’—lose all, to win all. 
tle, The loving, gentle, unselfish life of the Son 
all, # of Man was crowned by his triumph over the 
no § grave and culminated in his ascension. His 
ins church devoutly followed his teaching; so we 
see a simple, unceremonious band of loving 
‘no disciples. 
ics, On the day of Pentecost, “they were all filled 
er, with the Holy Spirit.’’ A spiritual democracy. 
re. Christ was the one ecclesiastical head—the 
ing one High Priest of the new covenant. All 
on. believers were kings and priests, recipients of 
ded the varied gifts delineated by Paul, and they 
stic exercised them when especially called. More 
08- implicitly following Pressensé now, we will 
by learn of his unprejudiced description of the 
and churches of the first century. These Christians 
it. then expected that the end of the world was 
and © very near, and wrote but little. Christian 
| or Jews did not break away from the temple; 
the they attended at the hour of sacrifice and of 
prayer, but the deeper, truer, real Christian 
on- worship was when they drew apart, as in the 
/ho upper chamber. The synagogue had a free 
‘ teaching that followed the reading of the Old 
ous Testament rolls. So, the Christian worship 
the always [?] began with select readings from 
art these holy rolls.* Then the reader, the elder, 
ood or any one who was led to instruct the people 
her spoke [ ?] and generally about the passage read. 
1e@, lolated texts were not separated from the 
his general subject. This at times is very preju- 
;0f @§ dicial to the tenor of the Gospel as a whole. 
me _ a ites — 
ich one of these imitations of the synagogue worship, if 
1G wcertained, can be authority to us to drop the advanced 
ible Mandard of worship given to the Friends.—Eb. 
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Psalms were sung, the whole congregation 
joining, the tone was on a conversational pitch 
and only covered two octaves, instrumental 
accompaniments long were accounted as out 
of harmony with the spiritual life. 
times the occasion, or the Spirit, or both in- 
spired the gift with a chant, an improvisation. 
Pressensé cites the thirteenth of 1 Cor., 
thinking it to be the highest sample. The 


and sick, the churches and their officers. 


If I then, the Lord and teacher‘ ment with the prayer. The churches grew out 
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Some- 


prayer was extemporaneous, except a general 
prayer for rulers, persecu'ors, the persecuted 


The congregation joined in this by a refrain. 
All was connected with a reverent waiting on 
the Head of the Church. The Amen was bor- 
rowed from the Jews and was a vocal agree- 


of family gatherings. They were each com- 
plete in organization, independent of all super- 
vision from outside. The assembled church 
elected its own officers; they were of two 
services only—the elder or bishop, secondly 
the deacon. The elasticity of the framework 
of the worship gave free course for the Spirit. 
Here are the results of a wise and candid de- 
cision based on the meagre data that have come 
down from the first century. Pressensé studied 
under Leander and Tholuck and stands as high 
authority. He was for several years a life 
senator of the present French Republic. We 
can admire the naiveté, artlessness and un- 
restricted freedom of the independent con- 
gregations, ‘‘In necessary things unity; in 
doubtful things, liberty; in all things, charity.” 
ROBERT B. HOWLAND. 





Fire and Water Both Figurative of the Spirit. 


What is the nature of fire? It consumes, 
penetrates, purifies, heats and illminates. Is 
not that the nature of the Holy Spirit? Cer- 
tainly, Hear Isa. iv:4, ‘‘When the Lord shall 
have washed away the filth of the daughters 
of Zion, and shall have purged the blood of 
Jerusalem from the midst thereof by the spirit 
of judgment, and by the spirit of burning.” 
Also, Mal. iii: 2, “He is like a refiner’s fire.’’ 

What is the nature of water? It purifies, 
refreshes, invigorates, is transparent and al- 
most incompressible. Let us read Isa. xliv: 3,4, 
‘*T will pour water on him that is thirsty, and 
floods upon dry ground: [ will pour my spirit, 
upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine off- 
spring; and they shall spring up as among the 
grass, as willows by the water courses.’ Also 
Isa. xli:18, “I will open rivers in high places, 
and fountains in the midst of the valleys: I 
will make the wilderness a pool of water, and 
the dry land springs of water.’’ Jesus said: 
“The water that I shall give him shall be in 
him a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life.’’—John iv: 14; vii: 37,38. 

Fire is put for the Spirit and grace of Christ 
in its purifying operation.—Isa. xx1:9; Zech. 
xiii: 9; Mal. iii:2. Water is put for the influ- 
ence and operation of the Holy Spirit—Isa 
xxxv:6,7; Jno. iv: 10,14; vii: 37,38. 

To insist on an experience of water is just 
as consistent as to insist on an experience of 
fire—both words being used in the same figura- 


- > 


« sense.—J. R. Zook in Evangelical Visitor 





A coop word is an easy obligation, and not 


costs us nothing. 









to speak ill requires only our silence, which 
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MODERN REFINEMENTS IN WORSHBIP. 
The march of refinement has entered our meetings, 


And erected an altar to which many bow; 


The worldly-wise preachers receive friendly greet- 


ings, 
And love to receive good salaries now. 


The world and the church walk friendly together, 


And mix social amusements with worship to God; 


They walk hand in hand and scarcely know whether 


They might not unite on the heavenly road. 


The road once so narrow is now made so wide 


That attractions of fancy may walk smooth along; 
And our workship has softened her features, beside, 
So our meetings are cheered with many a song. 


Lights, new and delusive, are shining around us, 
Tocharm with their brightness and lead us astray; 


The world, with its glory and vain sports around us, 


Is tempting us off from the old narrow way. 


Our sires of old, in wisdom grown hoary, 


Denied the vain pomp of theological schools, 
And discarded the world with its high-sounding 
glory, 
And the worldly-wise training of clearical rules. 


The letter of Scripture is exalted quite high, 
Even over the Spirit who first gave it forth; 
And the silent still waiting for the Word that is 
nigh, 
Is esteemed as lost time, of no value or worth. 


Our worship was once more solemn and holy, 
Less religious amusement or emotional noise; 
We sought inward retirement and spiritual glory— 
Not the flattery of men nor human applause. 


We conform to the world with its many allurements, 

And follow the things which our fathers denied, 

With a self-pleasing hope, but unholy assurance, 

That i straight narrow way is growing more 
wide. 


The light of God's grace seems but dimly now shin- 


ing, 

And the ministry lacks the effects it once had; 
Its baptizing power is sadly declining. 

And the listening hearers no longer made glad. 


I have a faint hope it is but for a season, 
And intended to test our faith and our love; 
That the children of God may lean less on reason, 
And more on that power which comes from above. 


Oh! the heart-melting power of the long ago 
preaching, 

How it humbled and cheered and brought peni- 
tent tears, 

While in rapture we received the life-giving teach- 


ing, 
As it flowed fresh from God on our listening ears! 


Now we trust far too much in the wisdom and 
might 
Which the culture of science can give unto man, 
And think they’re sufficient to lead us aright 
Without the strict need of the old gospel plan. 


But amidst all the glare of modern inventions, 
No other pure gospel can ever be found; 
Though smooth be the teachings, with honest in- 
tentions, 
They all lead away from the high, holy ground. 


So what we most need is more humble confiding 
In God's leading Spirit, to guide us along; 

Though scoffers may scoff, and, in their deriding, 
May tempt us to leave the right for the wrong. 


—Davip HuppDLEsTon. 
DuBLin, Indiana. 


a 


UNLEss the Spirit of God rule and overrule 
our spirits, all we have to say for Him can 
never glorify Him.— Penn. 
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Science and Industry. 


After two recent nights of fog nearly 6000 
birds were found dead under the lantern of 
Cape Grisnez lighthouse. They had been at- 
tracted by the brilliant light, and were killed 
by flying against the lighthouse. 





What is called a heat-proof putty is made 
by mixing burnt lime with linseed oil and boil- 
ing down to the usual consistency of putty 
and allowing the plastic mass to spread out in 
a thin layer to dry in a place where it is not 
reached by the sun. [t can be warmed over 
a lamp or otherwise for use, and on cooling is 
hard again.—J. D. 





When a splinter has been driven into the 
hand it can be extracted by steam. Fill a 
wide-mouthed bottle nearly full of hot water, 
place the injured part over the mouth and 
press it slightly. The suction thus produced 
will draw the flesh down, and in a minute or 
two the steam will extract the splinter, also 
the inflammation, so says the National Maga- 
zine. 





Sulphite of aluminum is a compound that 
can successfully be used in making wood fire- 
proof. When strongly heated this compound 
leaves an infusible and non-conducting residue 
to cover and protect the cellular structure 
throughout the wood. It absolutely prevents 
the propagation not only of flame, but even of 
a glow because of its non-conducting and un- 
alterable character. Sulphite of aluminum in 
concentrated solution is far more efficient than 
an alum solution.—Amateur Work. 





A curious fact has recently been brought 
to light, namely, that a man’s mind is so con- 
stituted that it cannot work normally in a cir- 
cular room. The discovery was made in con- 
nection with Minot Ledge lighthouse, which 
is a piece of engineering of the highest order. 
The tower being circular, space is in great 
demand and, accordingly, everything is made 
to conform to the shape. The beds are cir- 
cular, the tables and benches are half-moons. 
There have been five well marked cases of in- 
sanity in the men who have worked here, and 
a number of others have been removed before 
their minds became entirely unbalanced. On 
being placed in rooms having the ordinary 
number of angles and corners, the sufferers 
rapidly improved, and the theory has been 
propounded that the shape of the lighthouse 
rooms is responsible for the trouble. Experts 
in mental diseases have made a study of the 
conditions existing at Minot Ledge, and they 
say that there is no point on which the eye 
may rest, so that it travels around and around 
until the result becomes maddening. — Amateur 
Work. 

REMOVING OLD PAINT.—-In answer to the 
question of a reader of its columns as to what 
will remove old paint and hard oil from any 
surface, a recent issue of the Painter’s Maga- 
zine contains the following, which may be of 
interest to some of our own readers: When 
the surface is to be repainted, in which case 
a slight raising of the grain of the wood is no 
objection, the simplest method of preparing 
the remover is as follows: Dissolve 4 pounds 
caustic soda 98 per cent., or as many pounds 
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concentrated lye in 1 gallon boiling water and 
allow to cool. in another vessel mix 4 pound 
each of starch and china clay in 1 gallon of 
hot water. Beat this well so as to have no 
lumps, and when cocled off some add it to the 
soda or lye solution, stirring well in the mean- 
time, when it forms a thick, smooth paste. 
Apply this paste with a fiber, not bristle, brush 
to the surface in a heavy film, and when the 
paint or varnish is raised wash with warm 
water. To remove any traces of causticity, 
give the surface a coat of vinegar and allow 
to dry before repainting. For removing var- 
nish from wood that is to be refinished in the 
natural, a mixture of 34 pints American fusel 
oil and 4 pint turpentine will lift the varnish 
without raising the grain or discoloring the 
wood. 





THE DEADLY WooD ALCOHOL.—Wood alco- 
hol is a poison, and its great cheapness is a 
temptation to its misuse that weak souls do 
not seem able to resist. It is used as a sub- 
stitute for grain alcohol in the manufacture 
of all sorts of preparations, especially of the 
various liquids used by barbers. It is used 
freely in the manufacture of cheap whiskey, 
which produces a drunken stupor very quickly, 
and when used in excess results in the blind- 
ness and death of the victim. 

The manufacture of wood alcohol has be- 
come a large industry and a legitimate indus- 
try so far as the manufacturers are concerned. 
Its misuse through substitution for grain al- 
cohol because of its cheapness is where the 
harm comes in. The tax proposed on wood 
alcohol would make its cost nearly the same 
as that of grain alcohol and remove the temp- 
tation to the fraudulent use of wood alcohol. 
When a gallon of one costs about the same as 
the other there will be no profit in substitu- 
tion, and the blindness, prostrating stupors 
and deaths caused by the consumption of wood 
alcohol by those ignorant of what they are 
taking would cease. 

House painters in various parts of the coun- 
try are engaged in a crusade against the use 
of wood alcohol in the manufacture of varnish. 
Its fumes are hurtful to the optic nerve. One 
painter was rendered totally blind by the fumes 
from wood alcohol in varnish, and it is disa- 
greeable and hurtful to all who use it. The 
cases of death or blindness resulting directly 
or indirectly from wood alcohol were grouped 
together in a recent publication and make an 
exceedingly strong argument for legislation 
that shall check the now common use of woud 
alcohol where grain alcohol is in every way 
preferable.—Philadelphia Press. 





PAPER FROM CORNSTALKS.—Paper can be 
made from cornstalks at one-third the cost of 
making it from wood fiber and rags, is the 
latest advancement in paper making, says 
World’s Events. A company has been organ- 
ized to utilize the waste products of the corn 
fields, and soon the new writing, wrapping and 
printing material will be on the market. 
Samples of the new paper show it to be equal 
to the fine goods made from linen. One sam- 
ple resembles Japanese vellum so closely that 
only an expert cap detect the difference. In 
quality it is just as good. 

In producing this fine paper common ordi- 
nary cornstalks, of which 53,000,000 tons rot 
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yearly in the corn fields of the Western Stq 
were used. The cost of manufacturing a toy 
of this paper ranges from $22 to $25. The 
manufacturing cost of a ton of rags or py 
runs from $60 to $75. Prof. W. R. Patter. 
son, of the Department of Economics and stm 
tistics of the State University of Iowa, recently 
made an analysis of the new paper and pro. 
nounces it equal to the paper made from Tag 
or wood pulp. 

The operation is simple. An improved 
threshing-machine, used on the farm, separ. 
ates the stalks from the leaves, husks the ears 
and delivers the stalks bound in bundles r 
for shipment. When received at the paper 
mill the stalks aredepithed. The pith is then 
rolled into a fine paper. The hard outer coy. 
ering is macerated and digested and used to 
make coarse wrapping paper and box board, 
The company owning the patent on the ma 
chinery is negotiating for a large paper mill 
at Kankakee, Ill., where the tests have been 
made, and intend to go into the paper-making 
business on a large scale. The company will 
utilize every vestige of the cornstalk, as cer- 
tain portions are used in the manufacture of 
cellulose, gun-cotton, powder, varnish, lubri- 
cants, papier-mache, etc. In fact, every shred 
of the stalk is put to some use in this mill, 
Our darling loved the meadows and the trees; 
Great London jarred him; he was ill at ease. 
And alien, in the stir, the noise, the press; 

The city vexed his perfect gentleness. 


So, loving him, we sent him from the town 

To where the autumn leaves were falling brown, 
And the November primrose, pale and dim, 

Ir his own garden plot delighted him. 


There, like his flowers, he would thrive and grow, 

We in our fondness thought. But God said: “No, 

Your way is loving, but not wholly wise, 

My way is best—to give him Paradise.” 
—ELIZABETH RACHEL CHAPMAN. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


Washington Friends think their new meeting- 
house will be ready for use some time in the Sec- 
ond Month. 





‘““New England Yearly” Meeting was the sub 
ject for the Philadelphia Quaker Round Table, 
which met last Fourth-day evening. 





“‘ The Ramblers” met in Moorestown last Fourth- 
day evening to hear William W. Comfort speak on 
“Some Characteristics of Spanish Literature.” 





Isaac Sharpless, president of Haverford College, 
delivered a lecture on Second-day afternoon at the 
literary session of the Presbyterian Historical Se 
ciety in Westminster Hall. His subject was “ The 
Presbyterian and Quaker in Colonial Pennsylvania.” 





Joseph Thomasson has joined our friend, JOSEPH 
H. BRANSON, as his companion under his Minute 
to visit all the meetings within the limits of Had- 
donfield and Salem, and Burlington and Bucks 
Quarterly Meetings, and also to appoint some meet 
ings in neighborhoods where Friends formerly meé 
together, but where meetings are not now regl 
larly held. 





A correspondent who is in sympathy with pro 
tests which have lately appeared against acts of 
foolishness which have crept into wedding festive 
ties on the departure of the married couple, met 
tions a feeling declared in his own Monthly Meet 
ing, that when such things are done it would not 
be truthful to say that “order was observed at 
the house of entertainment.”’ 
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Light Street Meeting, in Baltimore, starting 
twenty-six years agoas a mission meeting and seat 
of helpful industries under the care of Friends, be- 
gme later a First-day morning meeting, several 
of its attenders joining in membership with Balti- 
pore Monthly Meeting. In prospect now of Light 
Street Meeting becoming a Meeting for Business, 
shout forty others are soon to apply for member- 
ship in Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 


“Our death rate,’ says the Baltimore Inter- 
dange, “is larger than our birth rate; tae losses 
from natural causes are greater than the gains. 
This taken by itself would mean extinction within 
gcertain period. And as no one possessed of or- 
dinary energy is content to see an organization to 
which they belong steadily diminish in size, our 
natural pride of success and instinct of self-pre- 
servation push us out after new members.”’ 

Has not our Baltimore neighbor inadvertently 
depreciated the motive which actuates them in 
reaching out after new members? 


IpA R. CHAMNESS’S FURTHER EXPERIENCE.—In 
a former number of the present volume, we 
presented a selection from Ida R. Chamness’s let- 
ter relating her exercise of spirit on account of 
ber mother in Norway, a revelation of whose ill- 
ness and approaching decease had been borne upon 
her to such a degree that she prepared, even though 
rising from a bed of sickness to doso, to leave her 
home in Iowa and travel with her young child to 
Norway to be with her mother. She at length 
found her mother, who, though apparently then 
getting better, was ministered unto by her daugh- 
ter for seven weeks, when the change came after 
eighteen days of being held bedfast. 

Five days before her death, as Ida R. Chamness 
writes, her mother prayed thus: “Oh, Lord, for 
thy great name’s sake and for thy great love’s 
sake, help me that my soul may be saved, and give 
me patience and strength to hold out in the con- 
fict.’ Three days before she died she said to a 
neighbor, “I am ready.’ At another time on 
being asked if she was longing to go, she said, 
“Yes, He may come and carry me right to heaven,’’ 
and that she did not fear todie. She passed away 
on the fifteenth of Eleventh Month as one falling 
= a sweet sleep, having had a clear mind to the 

t. 


“She often had spoken of the great wonder and 
loving kindness of the dear Lord for sending me 
toher. I told her that all I ever had suffered and 
passed through was crowned and paid for all in 
this, that I was favored to come home at this time. 
She answered, ‘ Yes, more than paid, and we will 
both come to rejoice over it.’ Marvelously and 
wonderfully hath the Lord dealt with me! Him 
dol want to serve and honor, and Him alone. Had 
Iconsulted with flesh and blood in this, oh I would 
have missed it greatly. But I did not, and we were 
helped on the way home most marvelously as if I 
had had the best kind of companion. I believe 
many [readers of THE FRIEND] would be glad to 
know the circumstances; to me it isa most notable 
case. Oh, the many heartfelt prayers I uttered 
for mother,—a great comfort and help to her. 
She said at one time, ‘I do believe it will be well 
with us for thy sake!’ ’’ 


A lecture on North Carolina Yearly Meeting, 
tad by its clerk before an assembly lately gath- 
tted in Philadelphia, so touched upon systematic 
forts to supply a stated ministry for unsupplied 
meetings for worship, that although we suppressed 

name for reasons preceding the report given in 
our No. 25 on a “ Conference of Ministers ’’ of 
that Yearly Meeting, yet readers have not been 
slow to observe, and we cannot set it aside, that 
“prominent officer ’’ of North Carolina Yearly 
eeting was its clerk; who was mentioned in the 
teport as advocating “‘ the appointment of a Com- 
uittee to designate beforehand who should preach 


{at Yearly Meeting times?], and who should take 
charge of each meeting and make suitable arrange- 
ments for the conducting of meetings. Being 
asked if he thought such a procedure was in ac- 
cord with Friends’ principles, he replied: ‘ Yes, I 
think it is.’ He advocated a paid ministry and a 
pastoral system.’’ We agree with the language 
of his lecture, which said: “‘ The whole question of 
the ministry in the Society of Friends is involved ’’ 
in such a position. It is, indeed, surrendered to 
the armies of the aliens. It is a reversion to the 
type from which Friends came out in order to be 
a ministry of the Immediate Word. Why is it not 
a3 highly honorable for a church as for a man, to 
“die ’’ rather than give up its principles? 

The present status of the resulting separation 
was given by the lecturer, of course honestly, “as 
nearly as he knew it.’’ Some who reside closer 
to the scene have claimed that figures as they 
know them should be presented. The “one family 
in Contentnea Quarter,’’ in sympathy with original 
conditions, are now reported as a fellowship con- 
stituting a Preparative and a Monthly Meeting. 
having built a meeting-house of 30 by 40 feet, and 
having land and lumber provided for a meeting- 
house in another neighborhood, one hundred lately 
meeting there in a private house with visiting 
ministers. 

In Southern Quarter instead of “ perhaps half 
a dozen members,” there were 30 some time ago 
in one meeting, and additions have come on since. 
In Piney Woods district the conservatives have a 
new meeting-house, 38 by 56 feet in size, with a 
growing attendance said to be larger than at the 
old meeting-house, except at Quarterly Meeting, 
and one recorded minister and three or four coming 
on. Quarterly Meeting also held there in Fifth 
and Eleventh Months. The Rich Square Prepara- 
tive Meeting (conservative) has over 80 members, 
with an excellent school. Cedar Grove Prepara- 
tive Meeting has over 140 members and a good 
school of 65 students in a new school-house costing 
$3000. Thus in place of the 150 members of Rich 
Square es Meeting stated as withdrawing, 
the Monthly Meeting numbers 220 members. 
Many of these are perhaps still reckoned in mem- 
bership with the larger Yearly Meeting, because 
they have not had their names withdrawn. Hence. 
possibly, some of the discrepancy in the two enu- 
merations arises. 

While willing to compile a comparative state- 
ment of the two enumerations, the writer takes no 
interest in census-lists as significant of numbers of 
Friends in the reality; and sometimes can readily 
conceive that when the Society of Friends had but 
one human member, and he one with Christ the 
Word of God, it was intensively a stronger Society 
of Friends than any that has been since num- 
bered up. 


Gathered Notes. 


Washington Gladden is writing a book on “ The 
New Idolatry,” in which he will deal with the ethics 
of wealth-making, wealth-taking and wealth-wor- 
shiping. 


It is said that McClure’s Magazine is to pay Carl 
Schurz fifty thousand dollars for the seria] rights 
for his autobiography. The pecuniary rewards of 
literature seem to be ample in some directions at 
least. 


John G. Paton, of New Hebrides, whose book 
gave many selections to THE FRIEND under our 
former editor, has written: “God has given us 
about 17,000 converts from the heathen cannibals, 
of whom we have educated 330 teachers and 
preachers, who are now helping us in our work.” 


In HEATHEN CuINA.—“ Only in China,” says the 
Florida Times-Union, “ is farming considered more 
honorable than fighting. Only in China are the 
offices really open to learning rather than political 
pull. Only in China is it considered nobler to suf- 
fer than to inflict injury. And [we are told to] con- 


sider China essentially heathen and out of the 
reckoning among modern nations.” 


Who ever heard of bears making war upon and 
exterminating their own kind? Compare the be- 
havior of tigers or panthers toward their own kind 
with the present slaughter of the Russian Jews by 
the Russian Christians, so-called! When man, ac- 
cording to even the theistic theory of evolution, 
passed on from the lion, tiger, wolf, bear, panther, 
elephant, monkey stages to the man type, how far 
did he fall morally? and was it a fall upward or 
downward? 

How far “upward” did man fall when he evo- 
luted from an eagle to a drunkard?—Ex. 


ORIGIN oF “Tip.”—It is said that the odd little 
word of three letters, which greatly influences the 
treatment a man gets in public dining-places, goes 
back a couple of centuries to the coffee-houses of 
England for its origin. At the doors of eating- 
rooms there hung brass-bound boxes, engraved with 
the phrase “To Insure Promptness,” and into the 
slit in the top customers were expected to drop 
coins for the waiter. The three initial letters of 
that phrase have ever since been used to express 
the fee given to waiters and servants as an extra 
inducement to them to do their work well, or as a 
requital for service promptly rendered. 


A Western correspondent calls attention to the 
fact that one of the Protestant churches in Des 
Moines, lowa, is reported to have had a baby in a 
manger as a part of the Christmas doings, and he 
thinks we as a nation are going Romewaréd very 
fast. The trend does indeed look that way in some 
particulars. There is need for more prayer to God 
to keep us from falling. For it is only by grace 
that any are able to resist the influences of the 
carnal and worldly spirit. In all the churches 
there is need for watchfulness against such foolish 
nonsense as is often practiced in the name of Christ 
during holiday times specially. Christians, like 
the Israelites of old, often have a desire to be like 
their neighbors in religious as well as in other 
things.—Christian Instructor. ° 


“Will not 1905,” says The Congregationalist, 
“go down into history as the year of the awakened 
conscience? More persons than ever before have 
been asking, and with unprecedented directness 
and insistence: ‘Is it right?’ ‘How did he get 
it?’ ‘What would Jesus do?’ Solemn, searching 
questions these. To answer them honestly one 
must go to the very centre of his life. But the 
fact that they are being asked, casts a shaft of 
light on the horizon of the dawning year. Happy 
the nation the bulk of whose citizens can answer 
these questions without shame and confusion. 
Happy the individual who applies them rigidly to 
all his public and private concerns. Happy, in- 
deed, the year to come if it shall witness the en- 
thronement of these questions in the conscience of 
the people.” 


The winter series of University Extension Lec- 
tures in Association Hall, Philadelphia, opened on 
Third-day evening, First Month 2nd, with a lecture 
by Ramsay Muir, M. A., beginning his course on 
“British India.” Six illustrated lectures are an- 
nounced ‘in this course, to be delivered on succes- 
sive Third-day evenings. R. Muir's first lecture 
was a vigorous and convincing presentation of a 
subject that is a very live one to Americans of 
to-day, with their new colonial responsibilities. 
India and British rule there is a theme that lends 
itself to picturesque treatment and is full of ro- 
mantic episode. 

Ramsay Muir is Andrew Geddes’ lecturer in Mod- 
ern History at Liverpool University, and is con- 
nected with the staffs of the London, the Liverpool 
and the American University Extension Societies. 

The University Extension Society also announces 
an afternoon course by Ramsay Muir on “Types 
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cea en snes eens os tanec SEES eg esos aR nage 
- aera 
It is reported that the State railways of Switzerland 
are all to be converted to electric traction. The 
cover 1,520 miles of route, 242 being of double 
The enormous water-power of the country will be Utilized 
as far as possible for generating electric energy, 
A recent act regulating the admission of imm 
Great Britain went into effect on the Ist inst, It pro. 
hibits immigrants from landing in Great Britain ¢ 
ports where an immigration officer is stationed, and 











































of Medieval Life and Thought,” on Second-days, | Hunter, who has charge of the boll weevil experimental 
beginning Second Month 19th, in Association Hall. | work carried on by the Government, read a treatise 
In addition to these, Edward Howard Griggs showing that the weevil was to be feared more at this 
will deliver a course of eight lectures on “The time than ever before, although the pest had done little 
: ioe wn a damage in the last year. There is no way to combat the 

on “ee i ao Me i pest successfully except by raising early varieties of 
Travis Mille a A o Cambridge University will cotton, which mature before the weevils begin their 


A ‘ e : active summer work. Several authorities concurred in 
deliver a single lecture on “John Bright,” on Sec- | this opinion. 










































































ond-day afternoon, Second Month 5th. A despatch from Jackson, Miss., of the 2nd says:| with his consent and after a medical inspection, _— 
pec eS 
Governor James K. Vardaman, in his annual message to | grants may be refused permission to land if unable : 
s ki f the diff the Mississippi Legislature, which assembled to-day, | show that they are in a position to obtain means to keep vo 
Divisions.—Some one speaxing 0 the different again took a strong stand against spending public money | themselves decently, if insane, if on account of d oo 
classes of Presbyterians, describes them as the for the education of the negro, saying in part : or other causes they are likely to become a charge to thy _ 
“U. Pe,” “ R. Pe,” and “split Ps.” The United “As arace the negro is deteriorating morally every | taxpayers, if they have been sentenced abroad for an gy. 
States Census Bulletin shows how sectarianism | day. Time has demonstrated that he is more criminal as } traditable crime not of a political nature, or if t P 
; hey bare 
runs to seed in America. In the United States} free man than as a slave, that he is increasing in | previously been expelled from Great Britain. The Hom pier! 
there are about a hundred and forty different relig- criminality with fearful rapidity, being one-third more | Secretary may also order the expulsion of an alien ong 
ious denominations. Among Presbyterians there criminal in 1890 than he was in 1880.” certificate from a court of law. 
"ig? : : . It is stated that thirty-eight bound volumes will be The bill, however, provides that an alien shall not 
is, ‘The Presbyterian church in the United States : am be 
fA lon * aad “She Peanbrtert tenets ta th filed with the secretary of the Senate as a petition | refused permission to land on account of want of 
S Alera, os S Sra Coens in the against the admission of the Mormon Senator Smoot to | if able to prove that he or she is seeking admission to 
United States,” and four branches of “ Reformed | the United States Senate as soon as the Committee on | Great Britain solely to avoid prosecution for political of. (Boatt 
Prespyterians,” and half a score of other brands | Privileges and Elections submits its report in the case. | fences. ’ 
° ° Art 
of Presbyterians. There are four bodies calling | The petitions, numbering more than 1000, and bearing | In the debate upon this bill it was stated that the alieg 
themselves “ Brethren,” which are noted as I, II, | 1,000,000 names, are in the possession of the Christian | population in the United Kingdom was only about 30), \ 
Ill, IV. There is “‘ The Reformed church in Amer- | Herald, of New York, and are being bound. 000 in a total of 42,000,000. . 
mane 6“ in Tmt Tbe General Manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad has} The defeat of Morales, late the President of San Do ; 
ica;” and “The Reformed churches in United Buler 
States ” There are some twenty kinds of Method- confirmed the statement that the company would con- | mingo, is reported, also that the legislative body ha 
ista — << canker of beta a. Baptiste, among struct and operate a high-speed electric line connecting | ordered that he be impeached. The ending of his admip. | —— 
"9 : Fae aon ere > | Newark and New York, reaching the terminal in the | istration has excited the fears of the foreign crediton 
which are mentioned the “Six:Principle Baptists,” | jatter city by means of the McAdoo tunnel under the | that their claims upon the Dominican Government, which 
‘ , 
the “ River Brethren,” “ the Primitive,” “ the Free- | Hudson River. were in process of collection by citizens of the United 
Will,” “the Original Free-Will,’ “the General,” | It is announced that the Philadelphia and Reading | States appointed by the Morales Government will not now The 
and the “ General Free- Will Baptists;” to say noth- | Coal and Iron Company will supplant gteam power with be paid. or wes 
ing of the “Selfwill Baptists” of which the col- electricity in its forty-three collieries in one district, and It is reported that a noteworthy movement has 
ored brother spoke. Among the Society of the also will use electricity to furnish light. The locomo- | begun in Pekin, in the establishment of schools for the fered 
“Priends” are the vr Orthodox,” the “ Hicksite.” tives and hoisting engines will also be equipped for the | education of women under the direction of several prin. variou 
the “ Wilburite.” and the “ Primitive ” The Lath use of electricity. cesses, with Japanese ladies as volunteer teachers. Four. a 
’ : gi pee The Virginia State Commissioner of Agriculture has | teen Mongolian princesses have arrived at Pekin for thy @ if0m 
erans have seventeen or eighteen distinct organizZa- | been corresponding with the Lord Mayor of London with | purpose of seeking instruction in the European languages, serupl 
tions. The Mennonites, with 41,000 communicants, | a view to bringing some of the starving people of the eee tan : 
have a dozen different branches. The people who | British capital to Virginia and establishing them on farms NOTICES. questi 
; ; : P 
specially claim to be looking for the Lord and who | there. It is stated that 30,000 persons could be pro-| Joseph Hobson is appointed Agent for Tae Frienpia i row-m 
have adopted the name of “ Adventists,” are di- | vided for in Virginia if they could be brought here. | place of James Hobson, deceased. Address Mullaghear M14), 
vided into half a dozen sects, each with their news- ee ee" : San —_ Pam a See | ton, Lisburn, Ireland. healt 
. . . petition to the Congress of the United States asking for ——————— | 
paper organs, their leaders, and their denomina- cecsirchtenes’ , : : : . people 
; Raa ges in the legislature affecting that island, Notice.—Caln Preparative and Particular M 
tional organizations.— The Armory. which will, it is hoped, restore to it a greater measure of | will be held in Coatesville, at the residence of Eli a land 
: . self government than it now has. E. Calley, until the first First-day in Fourth Month next, precio 
SUMMARY OF EVENTs. ForsiGN.—Many statements have been published de- Jacos V. Epes. j 
Unitep STATES.—The recent investigation into the | tailing horrible scenes of bloodshed accompanying the late aa ened 
business methods of three large insurance companies in | insurrection in Moscow. It is stated that the policy of of aes aa ee a ae leets. 
New York city, which has been going on for several | repressing the revolutionists continues. Their announce- ae wate} ae Philadel his 6 48 oom 8 18 age a 
weeks, has resulted in an exposure of extravagance, dis- ment that they proposed to carry on a guerrilla warfare 2.48 ante 30 P ng ‘Sinai wn a ehee ca i To 
honesty, and fraud, which has aroused general condem- | until a genera) armed revolt is prepared has stimulated Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twentyin of tha 
nation. As a consequence, the presidents of the three | the Government to redoubled energy. : 
q P cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wite 
richest companies have been forced out of office, the Government spies are at work among the workmen and West Chest Pb li4e, Bow qs 8 - ’ questi 
salaries of officials have been greatly reduced, and the | revolutionary societies with instructions to give warning | "°° ~"°* i en oe a Y, Supt, avail 
entire business has been placed on a better and sounder | of meetings, which are immediately surrounded, the mem-| : , 
basis. bers searched for arms and the ringleaders taken into | MARRIED, on Fifth-day, Twelfth Month 7th, 1906, at action 






Friends’ Meeting house, Crosswicks, N. J., JoHN R. Hey. 
DRICKSON, son of Joseph and Abbie S. Hendrickson, and 
Mary ANNA MIDDLETON, daughter of Joseph S. ani 
Harriet H. Middleton, all of Crosswicks, N. J. 


The late president of the New York Life Insurance | custody. 
Co., previously to retiring from office, returned to the The situation in the Baltic provinces is stated to be 
company the sum of $235,000. critical. Extraordinary measures have been taken by the 

A late despatch to the Public Ledger of this city from | Government to repress the efforts of the revolutionists 
New York says: A remarkable increase in the attend- | in St. Petersburg and other large cities. It is estimated 
ance of adults at the night schools, free lectures and | that 90,000 Jews have emigrated to America since the 
other institutions wherein special instruction is provided | late massacre begun and that about 10,000 Russian refu- 
is reported by the educational authorities. It is esti- | gees are now in Vienna, chiefly in the Jewish quarter of 
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Diep, on the ninth of Tenth Month, 1905, at the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law, Walter P. Stokes, Moorestown, 
N. J., JEssE W. TAYLOR, in the ninetieth year of his age. 





mated that between 200,000 and 300,000 adults are going | the city. An esteemed member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends The 
to school here regularly or are getting an education in A despatch says the Government’s victory over the rev- | of Pniladelpbia for the Northern District. Tent | 
some specialized form. The attendance at the night | olutionists has been quite decisive, although open revolt ——., at his home near Paullina, O’Brien Co., Iowa, o 

schools alone is 100,000. continues in many places in the interior. The military | the 19th of Twelfth Month, 1905, OLE P. TyosseEn, in the that | 





In New York there are from 200 to 300 centres of | are employed mercilessly, and gradually the movement is 
adults’ education. Those who attend these schools vary | being stifled. The fires of revolt, however, are smothered 
in age from 18 to 75 years. Hundreds of men and | but are not extinguished. Kokovsoff, formerly the Rus- 
women are getting a college education in New York, | sian minister of finance, who has lately visited Paris to 
with full credit for degrees, in the university extension | negotiate another Russian loan, states that the loan has 
movement. Thousands are attending trade schools. | been postponed, but the French bankers are considering 
Hundreds of thousands are getting instruction in the | the making of temporary advances of money to support 
evening lectures which the Board of Eljucation offers. the stability of Russia’s finances. 

In some of the night schools lectures and instruction It is stated that collections of voices are being made 
are given in Italian, Yiddish and French. Thirty thou- | for various purposes. The phonograms of the British 
sand adult foreigners are being taught nightly the Eng- | Museum are designed to preserve for future generations 
lish language and the fundamental principles of American | the voices of famous people of our time; the Vienna 
government. Academy of Sciences seeks phonograms of languages and 

A despatch from Washington says: In order to indi- | dialects for the comparative study of languages. It is 
cate the crops best adapted to certain areas, the bio- | sending out special voice-hunting expeditions every year, 
logical survey of the Department of Agriculture is | and its agents are now scouring Australasia, Roumania, 
marking off the United S:ates into natural life zones and | Istria, and other localities. 
subdivisions so that it will be possible for the farmer to Sweden is planning to use for electricity water power 
select crops best suited to his individual needs. now going to waste over her falls and in her rivers. Ea- 

In a paper read before a late meeting of the American | gineers are making surveys and the power will be put to 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Prof. W. D. | work in various mills. 





sixty-second year of his age. A member of Paullias Mi vanit: 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. This dear friend hag lived bear 
an upright and consistent life ; and though the summons 
came suddenly (hemorrhage on the brain), we are com the s 
forted in the belief that he was found with his lam sien 
trimmed and burning ready to be ushered into the pret | 
ence of the Redeemer. Word: 
—, at Elwyn, Pa., on the 29th of Twelfth Month @,, di 
1905, JosiaH Homes, in the thirty-fourth year of bi # 
age, son of the late Josiah Holmes and of Sarah & birth 
Holmes, formerly of New Bedford, Mass. Though bit desce 
health from a tender age up to the last was impaired y & 
frequent attecks of a prostrating illness; yet he wa 
found steadily appreciative of his responsibilities, grow 
ing in grace and conscientioueness, in prayer, love of 
Bible, and kindness to all. His desires to be taken @ 
heaven were repeated more and more frequently as.bit 
years were ending, and the exclamation was heard,“ 
am so happy, it seems as if I was in heaven.” The st 
ferings of his last illness appeared crowned with heaveall 
love and peace. 











